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51 Onli Ke aune 


On the Eve 
Of a Presidential Election 


CHARLES EH. JEFFERSON 
in a Sermon 


A political campaign offers us the op- 
portunity to contribute something to the 
success of the most momentous experi- 
ment ever tried in the realm of political 
history. We can do something toward mak- 
ing democracy safe for the world. Democ- 
racy is the most dangerous of all forms 
of government. It is the most costly of 
all forms. It makes greater demands. 
It demands intelligence and  con- 
science and sacrifice. It demands these 
not in isolated individuals, but in the 
masses, and if these are not widespread 
the nation is doomed. That is one reason 
democracy has generally failed. There are 
only a few spots on the face of the earth 
where it can succeed even partially, and 
whether it is going to succeed finally in 
the United States is a question. It is 
only an experiment even here, and how 
the experiment will come out only God 
knows. But each one of us can make a 
contribution. We can contribute a little 
intelligence and a little conscience and a 
little of the spirit of sacrifice, and if all 
of us contribute our bit, democracy will 
not go down. 

xovernor Cross of Connecticut says that 
American young men are tremendously 
interested in Russian politics. Russian 
politics is to them a living and fascinating 
subject. But Governor Cross says that 
as soon as conversation with these young 
men turns to American politics, the life 
goes out of it. They cease to be interested. 
They say that American politics is “lousy”. 
And yet the experiment we are working 
out here under the Stars and Stripes is 
far more momentous than the experiment 
of Stalin. The destiny of future ages de- 
pends far more on the fate of the Amer- 
ican democracy than on the fate of the 
Soviet Republic. 


These Beliefs 
Are Nearly All Gone 


Rev. ARTHUR WILDE (Swedenborgian ) 


in a Sermon 


The love of God as revealed in His 
incarnate word, and the gospel of re- 
demption, never have been and never 
will be surpassed, but religion is also 
man’s concept of God, of faith, immortal 
life and his intellectual understanding of 
religion. Religion always has flowed and 
always will flow into channels suitable 
to the age. 

In the past century men have got a new 
conception of the universe. Religion and 
science have advanced together, and the 
same forees which set intellect on its 
great march of progress set this nation 
on its march of development. 


In the time of George- Washington men 


still wore the religious and mental 
shackles of the Middle Ages. Heaven was 
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Sentiments 


a place of ready-made musical entertain- 
ment located just above the sky, God sat 
on his throne watching the actions of man- 
kind below, an angel wrote down in a 
book every deed of every individual; hell 
was a place where a personal devil 
tortured the souls of the damned, and 
people hoped to get to heaven only through 
their faith in the blood of ‘a martyred 
Savior. 

Today, these beliefs are nearly all gone. 
Where they are mentioned in the creeds, 
they are not believed in the mind. The 
world has outgrown them and God is 
making good His promise to make all 
things new. The old ideas of heaven and 
hell and ereation of the world have been 
exploded. Modern science has brought the 
death knell of the old theology. 

The new church is rising phoenix-like 
from the ashes of the old; it is gaining 
a new comprehension of divine love ade- 
quate to cope with the new century. 


Produced by All, 
To Be Enjoyed by All 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
in The Adelphi 


The central doctrine of Marxism is 
precisely this: that what we may calf the 
consciousness of a continually evolving 
society lags always behind its bodily evolu- 
tion. Systems of law, conceptions of jus- 
tice are post factum recognitions of funda- 
mental economic processes which have 
created themselves unconsciously. A time 
may come, and has indeed now come, 
when the tempo of this unconscious eco- 
nomic change is so vastly accelerated, that 
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the lag of the consciousness of society be- 
comes intolerable. The systems of law, 
the conceptions of justice, by which the 
State is governed, are utterly obsolete. 
Unless they undergo an adjustment so 
radical that it appears revolutionary, the 
social body cannot breathe. And that is 
the condition under capitalist production. 

Production is now a social, a communal 
process; it is quite impossible to say that 
the necessities of life in a modern in- 
dustrial society are individually pro- 
duced. It is the simple fact that all is 
produced by all. It follows that the sys- 
tem of law, the conception of justice, must 
be so changed that all may be enjoyed by 
all. If not—if the consciousness of society 
refuses to make this necessary change— 
then the body must begin to decay. It is 
decaying now—the signs of decay are the 
permanent army of unemployed, the un- 
relenting pressure to thrust down wages 
to the bare subsistence level. 

Yet the existence of these unemployed— 
regarded by a mind which has been lib- 
erated from the shackles of the old, ob- 
solete consciousness—what Marx called 
“the bourgeois ideology’’—is really the 
triumph of modern methods of production. 
But instead of regarding and treating it 
as a triumph, instead of being able to 
acknowledge the obvious fact that these 
unemployed have been liberated from the 
mechanism of servile production, and that 
all we have to do is to see to it that they 
are made capable of enjoying their lib- 
erty, we regard them as a gangrene, 
and take care that they shall not be able 
to enjoy their liberty: and so they become 
a gangrene. Instead of proclaiming them 
free men, we keep them as idle slaves. 


The Only Way 
For Us to Live 


H. STANLEY JONES 
in “The Christ of the Mount” 


A Christian government sends Hindu 
and Moslem agents to find out if the 


Sermon on the Mount is seditious! It is. 
The ideas underlying the Sermon on the 
Mount are the charter of freedom to all 
men, of all races, of all climes, of all 
classes. 

The secret police of the Modern Eco- 
nomic Order might have sent their agents 


to see if there is anything seditious 
against their Order in this Sermon. 
There is. This Sermon strikes at the 


whole selfish competitive idea wunderly- 
ing modern economic life and demands 
that men cooperate in love or perish in 
strife. 

The Militarists might have sent their 
secret police to see if there was anything 
seditious against their methods in the 
Sermon. There is. The Sermon challenges 
the whole conception of force which Miii- 
tarism holds and would substitute the 
method of love. 

The Sermon on the Mount was and 
is seditious. It finally put Jesus on the 
cross, and it will do the same for his 
followers who follow it in modern life. 


But it would not end there. There would }}) 


be a resurrection so great ... that we 
would know by actual experimentation 
that it is the only way for us to live. 
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New Social Duty Has Been Born 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Eminent publicist hopes the Socialist vote for President will be so large as to frighten people whose 
imaginations and morals have not progressed beyond the days of 1928 


month in which my own beliefs have 

altered so rapidly as in the year now 

closing, and from my contacts I judge 
that my mental experience is not an ex- 
ception. When I left this country, with 
my family, in the spring of 1929, a sudden 
tragic breakdown of our material civiliza- 
tion seemed impossible. I had made my 
plans for a decline in prices, and a slow- 
ing up of prosperity, and had taken meas- 
ures accordingly; but the sharp catas- 
trophe of the following autumn surpassed 
the reach of my imagination, nor did I 
fully realize the extent of the breakdown 
until I came home in the autumn of 1931 
and began to travel a good deal through 
the Kast and the agricultural Middle West. 


wa 


Then the picture took on new meanings. 
They are meanings that will translate 
themselves into political action to some 
extent on November 8 of this year, but 
probably much more clearly four years 
from then. They have a bearing on private 
business, on the side of industry, and on 
the side of agriculture. These meanings 
also are vivid in the picture of the future 
that faces me in my three children, rang- 
ing from five to fourteen years, and in 
the imagined world for which they must 
be prepared. 

To begin with the home, there the de- 
pression means a more spiritual outlook 
and a greater willingness to remain in 
America. When we went away, it was to 
learn languages and acquire an _ inter- 
national outlook; there was also the feel- 
ing that the universe of moving-pictures, 
radios, gum, automobiles, and _ slang 
needed mitigation, from time to time, in 
lands where living is by necessity more 
austere. Now in the United States our 
children face danger and responsibility,— 
the need of rebuilding civilization if this 
collapse is not to run into another and 
worse collapse, as it surely will if we 
are satisfied to return to the gambling, 
promoting, salesmanship prosperity of 
1928, with no steps to control production 
and distribution, to relate them better 
to human needs and also to _ possible 
markets. To make these changes will re- 
quire an austere spirit and all the brains 
we have. 

The biggest change in my social moral 
code was on the question’ of what the com- 
munity owes to the individual. We pro- 
duce a hundred times more of what we 


I: all my life there has been no twelve- 


need, for the same amount of human 
labor, than we did before scientific and 
mechanical progress ushered in the in- 
dustrial revolution. Our problem for a 
long time will be how to dispose of the 
vast increase in product. In these new 
conditions a new social duty, as I see it, 
has been born. If we have too much, what 
excuse is there for failing so to organize 
that enough of the produce will be a re- 
serve fund, to create a minimum of what 
is actually required for life,—food cloth- 
ing, shelter,—to prevent the scandal of 
millions threatened with starvation in the 
midst of too much wheat and too many 
cattle; with cold when there is too much 
cotton; with homelessness when there is 
idle labor to build temporary housing. 

This is not socialism, in the political 
sense. Of course many things are social- 
ized by every generation. It is not social- 
ism in the sense of seeking the largest 
control of production and distribution by 
governments. I seek the smallest possible 
amount; but I have, with sadness, be- 
come convinced that the minimum of 
publie responsibility is a bare subsistence 
for everybody when required ; low enough 
to make the recipients eager to return 
to their own exertions when the oppor- 
tunity exists. I am not voting the Socialist 
ticket, but I hope the vote will be so large 
as to frighten the people whose imagina- 
tions and morals have not progressed 
beyond the days of 1928. 

While I speak of the spiritual and 
intellectual improvement in the American 
scene, brought about by the depression, I 
shall not pretend to any confidence that 
it will be securely established without 
further drastic lessons. Hven the recent 
little rises in stocks have made some of 
my acquaintances begin to figure on how 
much they might have made if they had 
only bought such-and-such securities a 
few weeks ago! If we are not cured of 
the gambling spirit yet, the outlook is 
dreary. 

wa 

With the disease so severe, and the 
national mind so unchastened, it is not 
difficult for me to see why many of my 
friends are jumping to a position that I 
am not ready to take. A few of them are 
yoting Communist this autmun, and many 
more are voting Socialist. 

My own mind is seldom satisfied, in 
seeking social progress, with any one prin- 
ciple. Humanity is so complicated a 


growth that I think it would suffer from 
any Sstrait-jacket. It is more difficult for 
a mind of this type to make itself under- 
stood than for one who has a formula. 

The ablest exposition, during the last 
year and much longer, of the need of ex- 
perimenting with our basic principles of 
government, if we are not to plunge into 
a deeper depression after a few years 
of apparent recovery, was given in the 
spring by Mr. Justice Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the Oklahoma Ice Case, the gist of which 
is that we ought to be grateful to any 
State that is willing to act as a pioneer 
in these uncharted regions, and that if 
the courts upset such investigating ex- 
periments in control as Oklahoma wished 
to make they are only forcing us later 
to make our experiments on a larger 
and more costly seale. Justice Brandeis 
looks upon our predicament as worse than 
war; he is by no means sure that the 
remedy of governmental control of in- 
dustry may not prove worse than the 
disease; he is completely sure that there 
is no Salvation except in courageous trial 
and error. 

ws 

A few steps ahead that are highly im- 
portant, even though they are not patent- 
medicine cure-alls, are clear enough to 
have the earnest support of men and 
women who belong to the liberal tradi- 
tion. The first is regularity of employ- 
ment. Until we can show sufficient brains 
and will to rid ourselves of the highly 
uncertain nature of business as it is now 
conducted, it will be impossible to claim 
that we have even begun our social prog- 
ress. The labor unions have done a great, 
historic work, in their fight for higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better working 
conditions. What they need now is leader- 
ship that will concentrate on the next 
step, and put all their energy into mak- 
ing contracts for pay by the year instead 
of by the week. If a publisher engages 
me to edit one of his magazines, or 
write editorials for his newspaper, the 
contract is likely to be for several years, 
with a cancelation clause of perhaps six 
months. Why should not the same pro- 
tection be given to a typesetter? And if 
a business man knows that he is no 
longer free to discharge his employes sud- 
denly at will, he will be forced to conduct 
his business on a different plan. He will 

(Continued on page 639) 
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Is Force of Public Opinion Enough? 


EDMUND A. WHITMAN 


Comment upon the probable consequences of the declaration of the 
Secretary of State, and the important part of 
this country in world peace 


T the biennial conference of the In- 
a ternational Law Association in 
Oxford, England, during the sum- 
mer, one of the topics for discussion was 
a set of rules governing the rights and 
duties of neutrals, both on land and sea, 
in time of war. The matter had been care- 
fully considered by a committee of twenty 
eminent lawyers under the chairmanship 
of Judge Boyé of the Supreme Court of 
Norway. Two mornings were assigned for 
the discussion of the proposed rules. One 
rule forbade neutrals to provide bellig- 
erents with armaments, munitions, or 
other war material. The members of the 
conference were ready to discuss what 
was included under “other war material”, 
when Professor Brierly, who teaches in- 
ternational law at Oxford, arose and 
moved that, in view of Secretary Stim- 
son’s speech in New York the night be- 
fore, the whole subject be referred to the 
committee for further consideration. 
Secretary Stimson had laid down the 
doctrine that whereas in the past the 
world had recognized the right of nations 


to settle their differences by ‘war, the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact had rendered war 


illegal as to the sixty-two nations that had 
signed the pact. Consequently, any one, 
or more, of these nations that resorted to 
war was a law-breaker and there could 
be no neutrals towards such a country. 
Secretary Stimson went further and an- 
nounced the intention of the United States 
to consult with other nations in case of 
a threatened, or actual, breach of the 
pact. 

It is quite impossible for one who was 
not present to appreciate the effect of 
Secretary Stimson’s speech both at the 
conference and _ generally in Europe. 
Whereas it had been doubtful how the 
United States would regard the obliga- 
tion imposed by the pact and what atti- 
tude toward belligerents it would take 
in case of its breach, now it is known 
not only that the United States will not 
prolong a war by furnishing supplies to 
a belligerent, but will take active steps 


to avoid, or end, a war. What those steps. 


are to be were purposely not defined, but 
Europe now understands the position of 
the United States. 

Jt is, of course, evident that the pro- 
posed conferences cannot end in mere 
talk. Some kind of force must be the 
result. Secretary Stimson is optimistic 
that the force of world public opinion 
will be sufficient to bring irate belliger- 
ents to terms. But suppose it is not. It is 
evident that consultation cannot end 
there; the next step would naturally be 
to forbid citizens of the consulting coun- 
tries to aid in the prosecution of the war 
by loaning money or furnishing war ma- 
terial, with a liberal interpretation of 
that phrase which may extend to complete 


non-intercourse. This would mean, of 
course, concerted governmental action. 
Suppose that even this action does not 
quiet the belligerents. The final step must 
be the same as that taken in the Great 
War where the nations of the earth deter- 
mined that the war must stop even if it 
took concerted force of arms to do it. 
The people of the United States hardly 
entered the war because its “sovereignty” 
had been invaded by the sinking of a 
few merchant ships by German sub- 


Registered 


After nine visits to Russia during the 
last twenty years, I leave that country 
with the conviction that the most signifi- 
cant thing upon this planet is now com- 
ing into being there—Sherwood Hddy. 


The ordinary man is more afraid of a 
police officer than of God.—J. W. James. 


The strongest, most beautiful characters 
are those who see the good that is in each 
person, who think the best that is possible 
of everyone, who as soon as they form a 
new acquaintance see his finest character- 
istics.—EHlizabeth Harrison. 


Among more than a million poor and 
unemployed with whom we have come in 
direct contact in the Salvation Army dur- 
ing the past sixteen months, in the Chi- 
cago district alone, we find that, under 
prohibition, the evidence of drink as a 
factor has been reduced almost to the 
vanishing point.—Col. George H. Davis. 


marines. President Wilson’s phrase that 
the world must be made “safe for democ- 
racy’ had a much greater influence than 
the sinking of the Sussex. 

Several important results follow. In the 
first place, total disarmament is out of 
the question. Partial disarmament is de- 
sirable and imperative, but the nations 
of the world cannot use armed force if 
such force does not exist; such existence 
speaks for itself to excited nations. At- 
tention must therefore be directed to the 
organization and equipment of profes- 
sional military and naval forces. Playing 
at war in the R. O. T. C. or summer camps 
is useless to such a force and merely fos- 
ters the martial spirit. We must avoid 
the situation that forced General Pershing 
in France when, with thousands of men 
at the front, he records that he was so 
lacking in necessary equipment that had 
it not been for the aid from the French 
and English, his forces would have met 
“serious trouble if not irreparable 
disaster”. 
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Then, too, the doctrine of the freedom 
of the seas, so stressed by President 
Wilson, disappears from international law. 
Such freedom was sought for trading with 
a belligerent, which a neutral should no 
longer do. 

The plan outlined by Secretary Stimson 
goes far beyond a World Court or even 
an international arbitration, for if the 
decisions of the court or the arbitrational 
boards are not complied with and war is 
likely to result, the consultative body 
must take some action to enforce the 
decisions if war is to be avoided. It is, 
of course, evident that many disputes 
leading to war cannot be made subject 
to the decision of a court which is bound 
to make its decision on established legal 
principles. Take, for example, the existing 
dispute between Bolivia and Uruguay. 
The people of Bolivia insist that their 
national welfare demands an outlet to 
the sea. The only place where such a 
port can be established is in the territory 
of the other country. A court to which 
the dispute is referred is bound to decide 
that Bolivia has no right to invade the 
territory of another state, no matter for 
what purpose. Such a decision does not 
settle the question for Bolivia, and if 
the parties cannot agree, some other 
body must settle it if war is to be avoided. 

Nor does arbitration settle such ques- 
tions. In 1827 the United States and Great 
Britain agreed to submit the question of 
the disputed boundary between Maine 
and New Brunswick to the King of the 
Netherlands. His decision did. not meet 
with the approval of the United States Sen- 
ate, which voted 35 to 8 against accepting 
it. Fortunately, Daniel Webster and Lord 
Ashburton were later able to arrive at a 
settlement satisfactory to both parties. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact has an analogy 
to the Eighteenth Amendment. Both lay 
down a principle and neither is self-en- 
forcing. The amendment needed the ac- 
tion of the legislature. Similarly the pact 
needs the action of a consultative body. 
How that is to be constituted and where 
it is to meet and what will be the effect 
of its decisions on the governments of- 
ficially represented is properly left for 
the future as occasion may arise. It lacks 
the machinery of the League of Nations, 
but it stands behind that league. It does 
not follow that this consultative body 
must necessarily take action. Sometimes 
the best thing to do is to do nothing. 
Japan, at present, presents the case of 
the man who has hold of the bear’s tail. 
England knew enough to let Ireland go. 
That may be the result in India. Im- 
patience in world affairs is a serious 
fault. : 

The important thing today is public 
announcement of the position of the 
United States. One hundred years ago 
someone was responsible for the Monroe 
Doctrine which has sgayed the Western 
Hemisphere from foreign aggression. The 
Hoover-Stimson doctrine may well have 
a Similar effect in preventing aggressive 
wars. This new doctrine may be the great- 
est step to enforce peace that the world 
has yet known «and no subsequent ad-— 
ministration is likely to change it. 
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The A B C of Liberalism 


At this crucial point in history 


From a sermon by 


AUGUSTUS?’ P: RECCORD 


belief; character, not creed—these 

constitute the A B C of religious 
liberalism. They enthrone reason and 
conscience as the supreme authority in 
religion, interpret religion as a life rather 
than a dogma, and regard character as the 
highest product of the life process. Thus 
interpreted we should be compelled to with- 
hold the name liberal from many who 
now lay claim to it. Liberal Christianity 
has been construed as a sort of Adullam’s 
cave to which all might come who were 
dissatisfied with any of the older forms 
of belief. Our faith may begin in nega- 
tion but it ends in affirmation. It is by 
what it affirms, not by what it denies, 
that it must prove its right to live. No 
man can call himself a liberal who has 
started out upon the negative road toward 
liberalism and stopped short of its posi- 
tive demands. 

What is the one great demand which 
is being made upon religious liberals 
today? It is that we do not confine our 
liberalism to our religion. Or better, that 
we make the confines of our religion 
coterminous with the boundaries of life 
itself. One of the charges most frequently 
brought against us is that while we are 
liberal in religion, in all else we are often 
ultra-conservative. How can one _ insist 
upon using his reason and conscience in 
religion and then learn his political theo- 
ries by rote and govern his economic 
practice by tradition? How can he affirm 
that behavior is more important than be- 
lief and at the same time maintain the 
necessity of subscribing to certain politi- 
cal dogmas and economic creeds? How 
can he emphasize character as the su- 
preme test in religion and then make con- 
formity the cardinal virtue in these other 
fields? Until recently this inconsistency 
at the heart of liberalism has passed un- 
noticed. Today it is being recognized and 
challenged. The future of our liberal 
movement will depend more upon its 
social effectiveness than upon its theolog- 
ical soundness. The question is not, “Is 
it in accord with the teachings of church 
or book?” but, “What are its fruits?” 

Today we are standing at one of the 
most crucial points in human history. It 
is one of those epoch-making moments 
when old institutions are crumbling and 
men are searching eagerly for some new 
thing. Two opposite theories of social 
organization are contending for the 
mastery. In America the doctrine of laissez 
faire, of unregulated competition, has 
held full sway. In Russia the theory of 
regulated production and distribution is 
being put to the test as never before. One 
provides a powerful stimulus to produc- 
tion through the working of the profit 
motive, but has led to manifest injustice 
in the distribution of the products of 
' industry. The other proyides planned pro- 


‘ RGUMENT, not assent; behavior, not 


duction and regulated if not equitable 
distribution but involves the loss of that 
individual initiative which the profit mo- 
tive seems to inspire. 

What we need is something which will 
combine the virtues of each and elimin- 
ate the defects of both, one that will pro- 


meters. to 


May Be Historic 


To the Editor of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I beg the indulgence of adding a 
word to the discussion relative to the 
Free Church of America? It has been my 
privilege during the past year, to mingle 
with Universalists and Unitarians all over 
the country. Without exception, I find 
everywhere growing sentiment in favor of 
closer affiliation between our two fellow- 
ships, with the hope and expectation that 
it will lead to eventual union. I discover 
also, that there is joy in that the pre- 
liminary report of the Joint Commissions 
not only leaves the door open for others 
to join in this venture, but actually paves 
the way. 

I confess that there are moments when 
I share the impatience of some of my 
friends at the apparently slow approach to 
the fulfilment of a long-cherished dream, 
but I cannot share their opinion that the 
preliminary report of the Joint Commis- 
sion is a futile gesture. It must be re- 
membered that it is a preliminary report, 
indicating a direction rather than a final 
achievement. Whatever disappointment I 
may have felt when I first read it, was 
more than overwhelmed when I sensed 
its statesmanship and far-flung vision. 
My heart rejoiced and still rejoices. It 
is a great—and may well prove to be— 
historic document. 

By all means let us urge the commission 
to move as swiftly as it may. At the same 
time, let us assure them of our confidence 
and good will. Also, let us beware lest 
impatient criticism frustrate the realiza- 
tion of the end they and we desire. Let 
us trust our hopes rather than emphasize 
our fears, believing in faith that the 
thrust of history is behind our colleagues 
who are working out for us this difficult 
and delicate task. Meanwhile, the com- 
mission will quietly go on with their work 
with the assurance that behind them are 
the eager expectations of thousands of 
liberals throughout this land. That these 
expectations will be betrayed, we do not 
and cannot believe. Rather, we are of the 
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vide regulated production, equitable dis- 
tribution, and a gradual rise in the level 
of human being. This is the next step 
in the evolution of a highly industrialized 
society. To take this step will require 
intelligence and courage and faith. To 
whom shall we look for leadership if 
not to religious liberals? The same intel- 
ligence, moral earnestness, and social pas- 
sion which has made them pioneers in 
religion should make them pioneers in 
economic rehabilitation and social reform. 
Here also the liberal man will devise lib- 
eral things and by liberal things will he 
stand. 


the Editor 


opinion that when the work of the com- 
mission is completed, shall discover 
that they have laid for the cause of free 
religion and for ourselves, the foundations 
for one of the noblest spiritual adventures 
of all time. Therefore (and I am sure I 


voice the sentiment of the many it is my 


we 


privilege to know), we say to our col- 
leagues, “God speed your efforts! You 


have our faith and our prayers.” 


Horack WrESTWoop. 
HINGHAM, MASs. 


Good Will to Jews 


To the Editor of TH® CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am sure it will be of interest to your 
readers and to the members of the Way- 
side Pulpit Committee to know that our 
Wayside Pulpit bulletins are sometimes 
appreciated, especially when they serve 
to promote good will and friendship be- 
tween religious and racial groups. Such 
was the case in our town, at least, when 
the Jewish New Year bulletin was dis- 
played. It read: “To Our Jewish Friends: 
Lshono Tovo (A Happy New Year)”. In 
appreciation of this greeting, the follow- 
ing letter was received: 


Rey. F. Stoneham, 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

In behalf of the Jewish community 
of Winchendon, we wish to thank 
you and your parish for your good 
wishes extended to us at our New 
Year. 

Your exhibition of good faith has 
manifested itself on several occasions, 
and the Jewish people are grateful 


indeed for your sincerity. Kindest 
regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL RESNICK. 
Can we not have other bulletins ex- 
pressing our good will toward other 


groups as well? 
ELBRIDGE 
MASS. 


F, STONEHAM. 


WINCHENDON, 
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Essentials of Liberalism 


AKEN TOGETHER, the stirring article of 
Edward H. Cotton last week calling all Uni- 
tarians to work, and the urgent solicitation 
of the board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association published the week before and ad- 
dressed to every soul in the Fellowship to make con- 
crete suggestions at once for the official direction 
of the liberal faith for the next four years, are. sig- 
nificant of new life. 

Back of these two impressive public appeals there 
is, of course, healthy dissatisfaction. We might as 
well say plainly that there is in our household a 
feeling of crisis; in such a state it is to be expected 
that there is in many hearts something akin to 
despair. Mr. Cotton understands when he says if 
we drift with this feeling, presently we may “find 
ourselves near the declivity”. None of us wishes the 
cataclysm; it is, rather, the day of opportunity. 


I 


Every one of the affirmative assessments that Mr. 
Cotton makes is good; several of them are concrete 
and immediately available for our effort. In par- 
ticular, we like exceedingly the enterprise in behalf 
of the Free Church. Some of us have envisaged that 
consummation for years. Rev. Charles R. Joy last 
week reviewed in these columns what has been done 
by the commission representing the two churches, 
Universalist and Unitarian, looking to a magnifi- 
cent because inclusive embodiment of all the lib- 
erals, from right-wing Universalists and Congrega- 
tionalists to the Ethical Culturists. That delicate 
difficulties hedge about the labor of adjustment in 
so vast an undertaking, we know; and the way we 
know that will lead us to a corporate victory of the 
first magnitude. The commission appreciates that 
the key to open the door is Liberty. There is no 
other way that will spring the lock that bars our 
entering and sitting down together from varied 
households, as one free people. — 

We quite agree that to attempt to force organic 
union would be disastrous. Things meet for uniting 
are present; but they must grow naturally by the 
spirit and nurture of sympathetic understanding. 
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Where differences even in secondary religious tra- 
ditions, habits, and values have long persisted, it is 
required that changes be contemplated with a fine 
regard for realities. 

For, if we are really going to be a single body, 
it means that we shall be able, for one cardinal 
thing, to unite in the actual forms, substance, and 
tone of our worship. Everybody knows how fine a 
distinction there is among even closely related 
churches, in atmosphere, in emphasis, in doctrine, 
when they foregather in the sanctuary. Of course, 
we can work together now in social service; and 
certain religious principles are generally accepted 
among all liberals. There are other things—that is, 
the newer beliefs held by some of us and not ac- 
ceptable to others—in both the doctrinal and the 
social fields, which cannot now be pressed upon 
all those whom we would embrace within this great 
new fellowship. 

To attempt cooperation with urgency would be to 
disrupt the whole important effort. We do not 
know, indeed, how we shall encompass the task of 
stating agreeably to all what we believe, what and 
how we worship, and what we shall do in practical 
labors for the reconstruction of a shattered eco- 
nomic order. Over such things we may be sure the 
commission is in travail. It is our part to pray with 
them as each of us conceives prayer to be most 
effectual; they need all we can offer. 

If the vision of liberals all united is glorious, the 
wisdom demanded for the realization of it is tre- 
mendous. Greatest of all is the faith that it can be 
done. 


I 


There is little probability that while we are con- 
templating the religious scene in its larger aspects, 
we shall forget the hardly lesser concerns of our 
own Unitarian household. We ought to guard our- 
selves, just the same, against contagious enthu- 
siasms, to which zealous souls are susceptible. 
There is still the hard and sometimes prosaic busi- |]} 
ness of keeping up our own affairs, which are by no 
means more encouraging than Mr. Cotton briefly |] 
assesses them, along with his reassuring call to. 
work. When we go into the Free Church, we want 
to go in strong and united. 

A distinguished layman of official position writes 
to the Editor in serious concern for our own con- |} 
dition. This is a time, he says, to make “a demon- |]} 
stration of the capacity of Unitarian people to have | 
vigorous opinions and an opportunity to.show their |] 
capacity to express them in action without violence || 
and without ill-will’. It is this layman’s belief that }} 
we can carry on our Unitarian movement “on the | | 
level of honest differences openly adjusted”. This | 
states precisely and finally what we ourselves hel 
lieve. He further commends to us, as responsible 
spokesman (though the Editor is not more so than 
any other among us) of the Unitarian Fellowship, 
the continuance in this course, as an example of the } 


“American faith in determination [of all human 
destiny], as between men and as between policies 
by outright expression of opinion”. 1 

We agree with him that there is no other way, | 
short of revolution, for people to proceed than by | 
recognizing the right, without equivocation and|| 


) 
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without guile, of every other person to believe and 
to speak and to act as he sees fit, within the bounds 
of decency. Are we all prepared to accept this prin- 
ciple for our corporate liberal action? Our faith 
answers without hesitancy, Yes! Otherwise we 
could not possibly claim the name of liberal, and 
a Free Church of such “liberals” would be 
ridiculous. 

A liberal today has a task which a conservative 
spurns. The two were never so far apart as they are 
now in the passing of one era and the advent of 
another. If there is among us any conservative 
temper, in the sense of opposition to change in both 
our theological and our social convictions, all we 
can say is that those who harbor such opposition 
are not in any true sense liberal. People have a right 
to hold the most conservative or the most radical 
views for themselves; but they must, we repeat, if 
they are liberals, be ready and willing to hear 
within the Fellowship what they do not like, and 
to defend against all repressive measures those who 
have honest religious opinions to express. We must 
live, in the words of the eminent layman, “on the 
level of honest differences openly adjusted”. 

If anyone within our communion cannot live 
according to this rule, he simply does not belong 
among us. For his sake and our prosperity he 
should be told quietly to go where he fits. The time 
is too critical longer to conceal the harm that is 
done to the Unitarian cause by people of both con- 
servative and radical intolerance. They do more to 
retard our work and in some places to intimidate 
the free word of the liberal faith, than we ought 
to suffer. This, then, is the first requirement, and 
without the reasonable fulfillment of it we shall 
never have a Free Church. 


Il 


What we have described is the spirit of liberal- 
ism. But we move on. There is something more, 
which, in our judgment, is quite as necessary. The 
minimum requirement for fellowship in a free com- 
munion, large or small, is plain to the reader. Tt 
is essential that there be also the concrete sub- 
stance of liberalism. When we apply our abstract 
principles of religion to actual situations, what do 
we advocate, what do we do? For as we have said 
before, unapplied religion is vain. 

Now it is a perfectly plain fact that we have min- 
isters and laymen whose theology and social views 
are conservative. That is their privilege. But we be- 
lieve that there is a better position for all of us to 
take, a position that, in fact, we as a movement 
must take, if we are to prosper and fulfill our mis- 
sion. We do not agree at all that we should be 
silent or timid about matters at issue, such as the 
difference between theism and humanism, between 
individual competitive capitalism and some kind of 
socialized control of our means of livelihood. 

There are those who believe that theism and pri- 
yate capitalism came in together, have walked to- 
gether, and now at the end of a long period are 
going out together. The opinion is held by many 

liberal minds. It may be true. It is our business to 
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say whether we believe it is true or not. Are hu- 
manism and socialism about to enter upon the 
world? Who knows? But every one of us ought 
to be thinking about these things, and especially 
ministers ought to be encouraged to take their 


‘stand, whatever it may be, as their fathers took 


their stand in turn against slavery, against mon- 
archy, against papacy. It cost all of them dearly, 
but it saved the liberal cause. ; 

A profound and overwhelming change is going on, 
as the best minds know, and where are we? We re- 
member that Channing was chided for his boldness, 
when he was explicit and applied his abstract prin- 
ciples. He would not tolerate the doctrine of human 
depravity. He revolutionized religious thinking 
by affirming the divinity of human nature. The con- 
servatives were angered, but the liberals rejoiced. 
Channing was a liberal in the substance of his faith. 
The impressive point is that not only did the con- 
servatives oppose Channing’s right to speak, they 
also opposed bitterly his concrete doctrine. It was 
the liberals who were both tolerant hearers and 
hospitable believers in a new and better doctrine. 

In our time we declare that religion means the 
solution of our economic problem; the business of 
our free and liberal Fellowship is to teach and 
preach openly, clearly, and continuously what our 
new order should be. If we do not, how shall the 
world know that we are liberal and Unitarian? 
And how shall we set an example for the Free 
Church of America? 


Out Civic Stature 


OW NEAR have we come, in this extraor- 
dinary Presidential campaign, to that clear 
and independent judgment which is the mark 

of a democratic citizen? It calls for a high degree 
of intelligence not only; the stamina to stand 
against our dull habits is the greater requirement. 

Dean Robert R. Wicks of the chapel of Princeton 
University sees it as we see it. He believes there is 
a multitude of favored and educated people who 
are “clinging to an outlived world”. Oh, how good 
it has been to them! (Or, if the reader prefers, to 
us.) They have “dug themselves in—afraid, 
panicky, prejudiced—and are blindly opposed to 
any change that might upset their ways”. More 
than prejudice is in them; they are filled with 
anger. But their time has come. So say the people 
who think for the morrow. It is all over with the 
world on which the masters battened ; which, being 
interpreted, means the masses have arisen whom 
they exploited in a system which no longer has 
respectable defenders anywhere in the four parts of 
civilization. We agree with Dean Wicks that the 
thoughts and feelings inside the common people 
are the most vital factors in “our present situa- 
tion”. The election returns are not the great thing ; 
the multitudes, the people now exert the pressure 
of their lives and their necessities, and the settle- 
ment of these things shall be! 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Educating Adults in Religion 


A variety of ways present themselves, from organized 
classes to public forums 


THOMAS H. BILLINGS 


EB are living in a period when the 

\ \ / educational function of the church 

is desperately important. There is 
no popular acceptance of any philosophy 
adequate to control our selfishness and 
materialism. For large sections of our 
people, agnosticism is the prevalent mood. 
Agnosticism means, too often, that the 
control of life passes to conceptions that 
are destructive, both to the individual and 
to society. It is the business of the chureh 
to popularize a coherent and intellectually 
satisfying world view. This means that 
this theory of life must be presented, not 
in its intellectual aspects merely, but 
also in its emotional and ethical implica- 
tions. Our services of worship are our 
great project in adult education. The 
service, in which I include the sermon, 
is a failure if men do not come from it 
with the convictions by which they, seek 
to order their lives deepened, clarified, and 
strengthened. 

The services of worship need, however, 
to be supplemented. The meetings of the 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League and other 
such groups afford an excellent opportu- 
nity. It is refreshing to notice that there is 
a marked tendency in the programs of 
these societies away from the purely en- 
tertaining toward the consideration of 
topics of real concern. The Alliance pro- 
gram at the church in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., last year is an excellent example 
of what I mean. It was a study of great 
religions, each presented by a person who 
had some claim to special knowledge of 
his subject. I do not share the academic 
scorn of such popular presentations. They 
start thought, and they help people to 
become acquainted with at least some 
small portion of the best that has been 
thought and said on the meaning of 
religion. 

Still other opportunities for popular 
education in religion present themselves or 
can be discovered. A group of five churches 
in Salem, Mass., have followed the ex- 
ample of other communities and have 
united during the past three years for a 
series of forum meetings. These have 
been held for ten successive Sunday eve- 
nings, beginning immediately after the 
New Year. The forum type of meeting is 
too well known to need further explana- 
tion here. In set addresses and informal 
question periods, men and women who 
are masters in their field have helped 
widen experience and deepen thought. So 
far, these meetings have been supported 


by offerings taken on each oceasion, 
although each of the participating 


churches has furnished light, heat, janitor 
service and music for the two meetings 
held in its building. We regard this as 
one of our major projects in adult reli- 
gious education. 
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A second project in the church that I 
serve is the minister’s class. A group of 
people in this community have been will- 
ing to take an hour each week from 
November to May for the reading and 
study of the Bible and of the other litera- 
ture that lies back of the Christian move- 
ment. In orthodox churches, there is often 
an adult class, or a group of such classes, 
in connection with the church school. We 
found that it worked much better to have 
this class meet at a different time and 
place. Last season was the eighth in suc- 
cession that the class has met. Attend- 
ance records have not been kept, but the 
average has been, on a conservative esti- 
mate, twenty-five. We have had, for spe- 
cial topics, aS many as eighty and, on 
one memorable stormy night, a faithful 
remnant of ten. The group is made up of 
adults of all ages. Several teachers, a 
young man just out of college, several 
mothers of families—some young and 
others whose families are grown, a man 
who is a worker and teacher in the So- 
ciety of Friends, and another, a lawyer 
of wide experience, were included in the 
regular attendants last season. The time 
chosen precluded the attendance of more 
than a few men. We perhaps are too ready 
to assume that only women in America 
are interested in intellectual things, al- 
though much that we see tends to con- 
firm this opinion. The men who attend 
have been insistent that other men should 
be given a chance. 

Another opportunity for constructive 
work is found in the groups of young men 
and women in every community who 
drift into “bull sessions’ and seek to 
settle the problems of the universe. These 
informal groups often seek guidance and 
seem always ready to accept it. In this 
church, the First Church, Unitarian, 
Salem, Mass., we have at least one such 
group each year. We find it advisable to 
meet once a week for a period that is 
determined beforehand, say six or seven 
weeks. We find that people do not like 
to tie themselves up for an indefinite 
period. It often happens that the group 
decides to continue for a second definite 
period after the completion of the first. 
The program is determined by cirecum- 
stances. The subject does not seriously 
matter, for it is inevitable that in such 
discussions the real need appears. We 
find it better to limit these groups to 
about ten and we prefer that the members 
of each group shall know each other in- 
timately. There is a surprising variety of 
background. One group included two 
Wpiscopalians, two Roman Catholics, two 
Jews, one Unitarian, and one Universalist. 
We are not concerned about the labels 
that members wear. We like, however, to 
have people who are in agreement on 


some things at the beginning, as the mem- 
bers of the group that I have just men- 
tioned. If the difference is too great, the 
group will have to give attention at the 
beginning to certain matters that may 
seem to some of its members too ele- 
mentary to bother about. This merely 
means that, whenever we find it possible, 
we require that course A be completed 
before one is admitted to course B. It is 
by no means possible in all cases and, 
when it is not, there are compensations 
in thinking again over one’s presupposi- 
tions. We find that intimacy is a valuable 
asset, for, where it exists, the members 


of the group trust one another and in the | 


discussions speak with greater frankness. 
We make it a rule that no member of 
the group shall be quoted outside. In such 
groups, if a fairly strong but unobtrusive 
hand be kept on the discussion, it is pos- 
sible to come to grips with the deepest 
realities of our human experience. We 
never advertise these groups, though we 
make no secret of their existence. 

These are some of the ways I have 
found of helping fulfill the task of the 
church. I have not mentioned the method 
of personal interviews, which every min- 
ister naturally uses. Some of our best 
work is done when we walk with a friend 
or sit by the fire or when we happen upon 
someone on the street. You can be inti- 
mately alone with a friend in the midst 
of a crowd. We Unitarians have a right 
to be proud of the fact that our tradition 
demands of us that we be teachers. We 
cannot, even if we would, be dogmatists. 
We do not desire to impose any philoso- 
phy. We seek to help each person that we 
can reach to form an adequate philosophy 
of his own. 


Will Edit Unitarian Year Book 


Miss Dorothy Routledge and Miss Marie 
W. Johnson will edit the next Unitarian 
Year Book, which will be published at 
the close of this fiscal year. All material 
suitable for inclusion should be sent to 
Miss Johnson. This material includes 
notices of deaths, resignations, changes of 
address, officials of allied organizations 
and changes of such officers, and all other 
information which is published in the 
Year Book. Cooperation is desired in 
order to make the statements in the Year 
Book up to date and accurate. 


Student Work by W. H. Gysan 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton will meet Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 10, at Parish Hall, Arlington Street 
Church. The business meeting will begin 
at 7:15 p.m. At 7:45 Rev. William’ H. 
Gysan will give an address entitled, “Uni- 
tarian Student Work in Greater Boston’’. 
The meeting will be open to the public. 


Stockton, CALir.—The average attend- 
ance for the month of September was 
the highest in the history of the First 
Unitarian Church. 
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When Your Child Reads’ 


Some fairy tales are objectionable, but the young imaginations 
must be developed 


FLOYDYDELL 


KADING is important in children’s 
lives, not only as a preliminary use 


of the great key of knowledge, but 
immediately as an art-enjoyment. All of 
the arts minister to our human emotional 
needs by fulfilling our more impractical 
wishes symbolically in socially agreeable 
ways, in giving harmless freedom to re- 
pressed impulses and in refining the raw 
material of our unconscious fantasies. 
Fairy tales are, or may be, very useful 
in these respects. The current popular 
half-humanized animal stories, which may 
seem feebly unimaginative to adult tastes, 
appear to serve these purposes very well. 
The child from two to six years of age, 
in addition to crude fantasies of many 
kinds, has a burden of repressed resent- 
ments against his parents which often ap- 


pears in nightmares involving animals. 
The identification of himself and _ his 
parents with animal figures seems to 


follow some innate symbolic tendency of 
the mind. The nightmares represent pain- 
ful attempts to work out his own emo- 
tional situations. Animal stories appear 
to do the same thing for him more satis- 
factorily. The animal stories contain, in a 
more rationalized form, the same elements 
of love and hatred, flight and escape and 
reconciliation, which the nightmare 
erudely provides. What every good story 
does for any of us, child or adult, is in 
Milton’s phrase “to reconcile the ways of 
God to man’, or in the child’s world to 
reconcile him to his parents over certain 
emotional obstacles. The more remote the 
story is from the actual parent-child situa- 
tion and the more completely the actuali- 
ties are disguised, the more fully can the 
emotional material be dramatized and the 
more satisfactorily worked out. 

It is wrong to object to lack of realism 
in the half-humanized animal stories, or 
to giants, wolves, killings and magic in 
the fairy stories. All these artistic fan- 
tasies are useful in refining the cruder 
fantasies of the child’s unconscious mind. 
Nevertheless all fairy tales are not good, 
and some are objectionable. Grimm’s 


- “Fousehold Tales”, for example, is not a 


child’s book, but a scientific collection of 


folk tales. Some of these are among the 
pest children’s tales we have, but others 


are unfit to be read to young children, 
being tales intended by parents of a pre- 


vious period to frighten their children. 


We no longer want to fill the night with 
hobgoblins for our children, and parents 
may need to exercise some censorship 
upon books of fairy tales. The Lang col- 
lections are admirable, and so are most 
modern books of selections made for chil- 
dren, but Grimm unedited is not a book 
to be read from freely to young children. 
There is also a little book called, I think, 


-“Struwwelpeter”, representing the worst 
German parental taste of an earlier day. 


*Reprinted from Child Study by permission 
|, of publishers and author. 


This can profitably be destroyed by 
parents when brought to the children by 
some misguided uncle or aunt. One of its 
pages tells of a little boy who bit his 
finger nails, and so a doctor is brought in 
who cuts off the little boy’s fingers with 
an enormous pair of scissors! Fortunately, 
contemporary books for children are gen- 
erally free from these moralistic, sadistic- 
masochistic horrors. 


The child needs, however, rich emo- 
tional material in his stories. After he 


begins to read for himself, his range will 
be restricted by his unfamiliarity with 
“long words”; but in the period in which 
he is being read to, he can enjoy a good 
deal of what is ordinarily considered 
adult fiction, poetry and drama. He may 


not understand the long words, but he 
can understand courage, fear, hope, 
struggle, love and hate. Many adult 


masterpieces have sufficient good simple 
melodrama in them to satisfy children’s 
appetites. A child of five may enjoy 
“Androcles and the Lion’ along with the 
“Uncle Wiggly” stories and his favorite 
newspaper comics. The needs of children 
in reading do not quite fit in with the age- 
schemes of reading matter, and it should 
be made easy for them to make excursions 
as the fancy takes them into adult books 
or back into the literature of infancy. 
When a child accustomed to draw no hard 
and fast line in his reading matter comes 
to reading for himself, he may confine 
himself for the most part to children’s 
books, but will occasionally pick up an 
adult novel or biography and read half 
of it with genuine interest. To praise a 
child for reading adult books might per- 
haps make him priggish; but to have 
free, uncommented-upon range of all the 
books in the house may give him the 
opportunity to satisfy emotional needs to 
which books “for boys of ten” or “for girls 
of nine’ do not adequately minister. I 
think that parents who enjoy an hour's 
reading aloud in the evening can some- 
times find adult books interesting to their 
growing children; reading aloud makes 
clear many “long words’? which baffle the 
child when he reads by himself. Besides, 
it is not necessary to understand every- 
thing in a book to enjoy it. I happen to 
enjoy a poem of Kipling’s which inci- 
dentally says: 


“He has stripped my rails 
of the shaddock-frails—” 


T don’t know what “shaddock-frails” are 
or care. 

Children’s reading seems to me deficient, 
perhaps inevitably so, in its reference to 
the raw facts of contemporary life; and, 
in my opinion, these are best provided by 
casual contacts with a daily paper, pref- 
erably a sensational one, with all the 
murders and scandals and bootleg crimes 
in it. The child, pursuing his favorite 
comic strip, glances idly at the headlines 
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and gradually and without shock becomes 
accustomed to the idea that the outside 
world is what it is. 

I cannot undertake to defend here my 
point of view, which starts with a careful 
censorship in the nursery against mean- 
ingless fear tales, and goes on to suggest 
that the ordinary reading of children be 
expanded to include both adult master- 
pieces on the one hand, and the tabloids 
on the other. But that point of view is 
founded upon the understanding that 
reading is an art. As an art it has its 
value in expressing the repressed im- 
pulses and in refining the crude fantasies 
of the unconscious mind. It needs to deal 
in disguised form with all our loves and 
hates and hopes and fears. 


“The Romance of Religion”, 
Monday Alliance Conference 


The program of the Monday Conference 
of Alliance branches is one of great inter- 
est. The general topic to be “The 
Romance of Religion”, and at the opening 
meeting on November 7, Clarence E. 
Pickett, executive secretary of American 
Friends Service Committee, will speak on 
“The Romance of Quakerism”. Other sub- 
jects to be discussed by competent speak- 
ers are: The Romance of the Episcopal 
Church; of Methodism; of Universalism, 
and of the Jewish Religion. The February 
meeting will be a conference of Alliance 
presidents, led by the president of the 
General Alliance, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. 
As in previous years the meetings will 
be held in the Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel, Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Boston, at 10:30 a.m., the first Monday 
of the month, except in January when it 
will be the second Monday. The confer- 


is 


ence is in charge of the New England 
vice-president of the General Alliance, 


Mrs. Philip F. Clapp, and the committee 
for 1932-1933 is: Mrs. Harry W. Hall, 
chairman; Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Mrs. 
William F. Homer, Mrs. Frank S. 
Hlliott, Miss Edith L. Jones, Mrs. Isaae 
Sprague, Jr. The secretary-treasurer is 
Miss Elisabeth B. Thacher, 36 Edge Hill 
Road, Brookline, Mass. 


College Conference, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Intercollegiate Conference of Re- 
ligious Liberals for the Middle Atlantic 
States will meet in Brooklyn, N.Y., Sat- 
urday, November 5, afternoon and eve- 
ning. The program is as follows: 3 P.M., 
registration; 3:30 P.M., address, ‘An 
American Student Looks at the World”, 
J. B. Matthews, discussion ; 6 P.m., dinner ; 
7:30 p.M., address, “Ferment Among Stu- 
dents the World Over”, Stephen P. 
Duggan, discussion; 9 P.M., dancing. 


Montcrair, N.J.—The thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Women’s 
Alliance of Unity Church was observed 
at a luncheon party October 25. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Norman Thomas 


WHArs tTHpn MATTER WITH NEW 
By Norman Thomas and Paul Blanshard. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

New York City belongs to the nation. 
Everybody does business there and is 
temporarily a resident. It is typical, on 
a large scale, of any American city. This 
book should, therefore, be read not only 
by every permanent resident, but also by 
everyone concerned about city govern- 
ment. It is as exciting as a detective story. 
Shocking as the facts are, they are true. 
Much more than ever got into the news- 
papers is here put into order to make 
clear just how the power of a vast cor- 
rupt political machine is exerted on the 
various departments of city life. <A 
strong case is made for the constructive 
suggestions in the last chapter, but 
whether you agree with them or not, you 
will find yourself thinking hard when you 
have laid the book down, as to the politi- 
cal inventions needed if we are to save 
our democratic institutions. The authors 
deserve the honor of all Americans for 
their fearless and bold revelations. 

J... 


Both Feet on the Ground 


One Foot on THE GROUND. By Ernest Cobb. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

Mr. Cobb sits down and talks about 
education. He has been a teacher of Eng- 
lish, and in recent years he has been writ- 
ing successful text-books. There is an in- 
viting casual intimacy in his style; be- 
fore one knows it, one is persuaded that 
the progressives with their enthusiasm 
about the voluntary creativeness of child- 
hood have got far off the facts of tested 
educational experience. The belief con- 
tained in the phrase, “the child-centered 
school”, is treated with pleasant disre- 
spect. The task, the technique, and the 
disciplined teacher, cut more figure than 
the enthusiastic faith that all a boy or 
girl needs is to be let loose with the God- 
given creative talents and impulses and 
in due course a genius will flower. There 
are no such children as the self-styled 
progressives take for granted. Latent gifts 
in varying measure are in every normal 
child, but the will to come out of the wild, 
and, in every kind of work and play, to 
be obedient to the rules of the educative 
process, is not always present. 

Writing chiefly of the public schools, 
with which he is familiar, Mr. Cobb shows 
pretty clearly that so-called progressive 
methods have not justified themselves. 
Out of his own experience he disproves 
their charge that the schools have crushed 
the creative spirit, though he is all for 
full freedom and more flexibility. His 
preparation for writing was arduous. His 
best teacher was an unremitting task- 
but sure and thorough. “Slowly 
and steadily I worked my way along, tak- 
ing up each simple rule of writing in turn. 
Always I had more creative ideals than 


YorK ? 
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I had skill to express. Always I had to 
reef my sails and trim my surging ambi- 
tion to keep the ship of my dreams on an 
even keel and bring my imaginative cargo 
to port.” That was not bad for his spirit ; 
on the contrary, it was only by learning 
the rules that he was able to come to self- 
expression. Accuracy, unity, the ability to 
communicate and the power to persuade, 
are essentials of creativity. And what is 
more, they are the marks of an educated 
person. AO. Dy 


Herbert Hoover 


HERBERT HOOVER AND AMERICAN INDIVIDUAL- 
isM. By Walter Friar Dexter. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

This book consists of a brief statement 
of Mr. Hoover’s spiritual background as 
a Quaker, copious quotations from his 
speeches, and running comments thereon. 
Evidently, it is a far cry from the meet- 
inghouse to the White House. “Rugged 
Individualism” may work well on an Jowa 
farm, but the R. F.C. sayors not of that. 


Incidentally, one wonders whether the 
farmers, the most desperate of all our 


citizens, had better abandon their in- 
dividualism and learn cooperation in pro- 
ducing and selling their products. In the 
long run a man may be known by his 
deeds, not by his announced creed. To in- 
sist on high tariffs may be good business, 
but it is not individualism. From his two 
decades of public life, during the war and 
in Washington, it would appear that Mr. 
Hoover's theories, as declared in this book, 
are one thing, and his actions another. It 
would be interesting to have an experi- 
ment in this “rugged individualism’. As 
it is, the President has done either too 
little or too much. LICL 


Jeremiah, Prophet of Hope 


THE REBEL PROPHET: Studies in the Per- 
sonality of Jeremiah. By T. Crouther Gordon. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

This interpretation of Jeremiah is 
modern in the better sense of the word. 
He was an aristocrat, a man of substance 
and education, and a true statesman, 
thinking in big terms, concerned with the 
world-situation of his time. We may call 
his the first international mind. Essen- 
tially ‘was he a rebel, the kind of rebel 
who is ahead of his time, and tries to 
live and persuade others to live according 
to ideals that are not yet generally ac- 
cepted. In antagonism to the mores of his 
day, he damned and defied prevailing 
social customs as wicked and pernicious, 
and consequently was suppressed, iso- 
lated, and ostracised. In politics, he re- 
pudiated what were considered to be the 
only patriotic beliefs, and strongly de- 
nounced much of the conduct based upon 
the prevalent patriotism. Naturally, many 
looked upon him as a traitor to his country 
in the day of its deepest distress. As it 
seemed to him evident that religion had 
reverted to earlier and cruder beliefs and 
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customs, he rebelled in religion, also. In- 
evitably his opposition aroused the mer- 
ciless antagonism of the priesthood. But 
Jeremiah courageously went his own way, 
and while superficially he was the pessi- 
mist that he is generally supposed to be, 
beneath the surface he was a profound 


optimist, firmly convinced of the reality || 


of moral progress, and of the final triumph 
of virtue. 

Above all, Jeremiah was a _ mystic, | 
preaching the reality of a direct and in- 
effable communion between God and man, 
and the possibility of this union for every 


man. He saw that there is a religious life, 
independent of temples and of priests, as | 
in our own time Emerson desired to “ac- } 


quaint men at first hand with Deity”. 

At times Mr. Gordon is over-concerned | 
with details, and his treatment of “The 
Prophet as a Poet” is labored 
unconvincing. 


F. G. 


Have We Outgrown Religion? 

Have We OurcrROwN RELIGION? By Charles } 
R. Brown. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00. 

Dean Brown has written an illuminat- 
ing book which. readily convinces the 
reader that we have not outgrown reli-) 
gion, especially in its “perpendicular” aud 
“horizontal” aspects. He asks pertinently, 
“Has the inner life kept pace with that 


and |] 


rapidly increasing pile of things (mechan- 
ical)?” He has many references to the 


teachings of Christ, all applicable to this} 


present complicated life. Especially note- 
worthy is a paraphrase of the story off 
the Prodigal Son. His chapters on “Liv- 
ing Under Pressure’ and “The Three} 
Crosses” are most suggestive and at times 
dramatie. A convineing chapter is om| 
titled, “Is a Future Life Inevitable?” The f 
book is stimulating, and while not contain-| 
ing much that is new, it re-emphasizes 
much that is old and worthy of point 
renewed. CG. Ba We 


Homiletic Revival 


THE ANGEL IN THE Soun. By Joseph Fort} 
Newton. New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 

Of great interest to religious people 
everywhere is the announcement off 
Harpers that beginning this September! 
they are to publish monthly a book con- 
taining ten representative sermons of 


some one of the greatest preachers of ou | 


day. Dr. Newton’s book is the first of the 
series. Others by Hough, DeWitt Jones, 
Sockman, Holmes, and Tittle are to follow. 

Dr. Newton is unquestionably a master4 
workman in the art of preaching, whethe * 
one is inclined to favor his terminology; 
or not. Throughout this volume he con- 
tinually hammers away at the validity 
of the mystical approach to religion. 

In the sermon on “Are Churches Nec 
essary?’ one is fed to wonder how he 
could say, “It [organized religion] is a 
medley of sects divided about ancient? 
issues in nowise related to the actualities| 
of our time, and its symbolism is alie 
to the thought-forms of our generation.” 


| 


| 
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If he believes this, how came he to enter 
In recent years that sect the religious sym-f 


bolism of which is rather near to being} 
the most alien of all? + N.D.F. 
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Towa Liberals of the Two Fellowships 


In Conference on Revitalized Religion 


Tribute in recognition of service of Henry H. Griffiths 


HE fifty-fifth annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association, Octo- 
ber 17-19, was held in the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Iowa City. One hundred 
persons attended, from Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches in Iowa and neighbor- 
ing states. The opening meeting on Mon- 
day night under the auspices of the 
Arthur Markley Judy Foundation was in 
charge of the president, R. K. Beatty of 
Davenport, and was addressed by Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., on 
“Religion and Social Advance”. 

Mr. HEliot’s address was penetrating and 
prophetic. He warned his hearers to give 
serious reconsideration to the accepted 
principle of liberalism that religion and 
social advance must go together, pointing 
out that in the chaos of the modern 
world Russia is the only place where 
Social experimentation is in progress on 
a large scale, and that in the same place 
a determined effort is being made to ob- 
literate the religion of the spirit as well 
as the externals of a ceremonial church. 
After analyzing the process of social ad- 
vance into three stages,—the dream, the 
investigation, and the experiment,—Mr. 
Eliot concluded by prophesying the advent 
of a revitalized religion which will consist- 
ently inspire these steps and which will 
give to chaotic modern civilization the 
courage and morale it needs. 

The business session on Tuesday morn- 
ing received from the secretary, Dr. 
Charles EH. Snyder of Davenport, a re- 
port that the work of M. L. Townsend, 
who is writing the history of liberal reli- 
gion in Iowa, is nearing completion, and 
that it will be a valuable addition to the 
history of Iowa and of the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches. Dr. Snyder re- 
ported on the numerous activities of the 
Iowa young people including the spring 
eonference at Davenport, the McGregor 
Institute, and several summer outings. 
He also reported that the booth of. the 
association at the Iowa State Fair had 
received first prize in its class, and that 
since the last meeting Rev. Evans A. 
Worthley had been called to Iowa City. 
The treasurer, Henry H. Griffiths of Des 
Moines, presented a most unusual report 
for these days, all interest payments hay- 
ing been received as anticipated a year 
ago. 

A resolution of appreciation was voted 
Mr. Griffiths for his twenty-five years of 
faithful and efficient stewardship. Rey. 
Arthur IL. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., 
reported that his committee has ready 
for printing the manuscript of the new 
responsive readings. Rey. Laura B. Galer 
of the Universalist church in Mt. Pleasant 
brought word that a committee of three 
had been appointed from the Universalist 
State Convention of Iowa to confer with 
the Iowa Unitarian Association with a 
view to haying joint state conventions in 
the future. As a result, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed : 

“Whereas, the Unitarians and Uni- 


versalists are both vitally concerned in 
every movement which tends to bring the 
two churches together, and 

“Whereas, the Iowa State Conference of 
Universalists has appointed a committee 
to coordinate the activities of the churches, 

“Be it resolved that the president of 
the I. U. A. be empowered to appoint a 
committee of three to confer with the 
Universalist committee.’ The president 
appointed on this committee, Dr. C. E. 
Snyder, Dr. C. EH. Ehinger of Keokuk, and 
Rev. E. A. Worthley. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, R. K. 
Beatty of Davenport; vice-president Rey. 
Laurence R. Plank of Omaha; trustees 
for three years, Rey. Robert D. Richard- 
son of Keokuk, and M. S. Hallman of 
Cedar Rapids. 

At the group luncheons Mrs. Emmet L. 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


Richardson of Milwaukee addressed the 
Women’s Alliance, Hon. Roger S. Galer 
of Mt. Pleasant spoke to the Laymen’s 
League, and Rev. Melvin L. Welke of 
Cedar Rapids opened a discussion with 
the ministers. 

Prof. Karl Leib of the State University 
of Iowa spoke Tuesday afternoon on “The 
Effect of the Present Economic Changes 
on the Life of the Child”. After outlining 
clearly the changed status of the child, 
the wife, and the home in the transition 
from an agricultural to an industrial era, 
Professor Leib pointed out that today 
from the business point of view the child 
is a luxury. Declaring that the values 
of home have been taken too much for 
granted, he asserted that they are yet 
present, but that it is necessary to search 
for them, bringing them into our con- 
sciousness. Security, affection, new ex- 
perience, and recognition he named as 
the human needs served by the home. 
While we do not make money out of the 
home today we receive these other values 
which money cannot buy. The delegates 
made a tour of the university buildings. 

At the dinner prepared by the women 
of the church and served by the young 
people, Winthrop M. Southworth, dfir, Ore 
Boston spoke of the aims and purposes of 
the Y.P.R.U. “The Answer of Religion 
to Modern Tribulation” was the subject 
of an inspiring address at the evening 
meeting by Mr. Plank. He charged his 
audience not to look back longingly to 
that day of material prosperity when we 
were really blind and astray. These difli- 
cult times are days of rebirth. We shall 
be free in our hearts and minds. Believing 
that our generation has insulated itself 
from the forces of the universe through 
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mammonism and shallow rationalism Mr. 
Plank urged renewed adventure on the 
seas of reality in the confidence that the 
tides of the universe will sustain us. 

On Wednesday. Prof. Christian A. Ruck- 
mick of the State University of Iowa told 
the conference in his address on ‘Emotion 
as a Guide to Life’ that too often an ex- 
cellent intellect is combined with a cold, 
emotional life, and that because in every 
successful life there must be a balance 
between the emotions and the intellect 
more attention should be given to the emo- 
tional education of children. Dr. George 
IF. Patterson of Boston spoke on ‘“‘A United 
Liberalism’. Rey. Raymond B. Bragg of 
Chicago reviewed the history of Amer- 
ican Unitarianism and suggested that lib- 
eral religion of today could aid mightily 
in dealing with social and moral prob- 
lems and the cases of those individuals 
who are not identified with any body, if 
it were to ally itself with the social 
sciences and give emotional and religious 
power to our many problems. 

An interesting address was given by 
M. L. Townsend of Iowa City on ‘Barly 
Tales of Iowa Liberalism’, a field in which 
he has for a long time been doing research. 
Rey. Edna P. Bruner of the Universalist 
church in Waterloo discussed “The Task 


of Religious Education’. To help boys 
and girls, men and women, to live in 


harmony with the physical and spiritual 
laws within themselves and in the uni- 
verse was Miss Bruner’s broad definition 
of the task, which she believed will turn 
in general on the chief points of our reli- 
gious heritage and _ specifically on the 
particular problems they face. 


MELVIN L. WELKE. 


Installation of Rev. John H. Taylor 
As Minister in Westwood, Mass. 


Installation services for Rey. John H. 
Taylor were held October 9, in the First 
Parish Church, Westwood, Mass. Rey. 
George L. Parker preached the sermon, in 
which he discussed the mission of the free 
religious spirit. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, brought 
greetings from the Fellowship, and Rev. 
William Ware Locke, of Groveland, Mass., 
spoke ‘A Word from the Past, to the 
Present, for the Future’. Others partici- 
pating in the service were Rey. Lyman V. 
Rutledge of the First Church of Dedham, 
Mass.; H. Blair Whitney of the First 
Congregational Parish of Medfield, Mass. ; 
Joseph lL. Fisher, of the Westwood 
church; and Rey. John Watson of the 
Westwood Baptist Church. 

Mr. Taylor took up his work in West- 
wood on September 1. 


Rev. G. L. Parker in Keene N.H. 


Rey. George Lawrence Parker who has 
been minister in charge of the church at 
Keene, N.H., since September 11, has ac- 
cepted the church’s invitation to continue 
for the present in this capacity. He and 
Mrs. Parker have taken residence in the 
parsonage, 
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What a Minister Emeritus Achieved 


Story of the paying of a church mortgage three years before it was due 


HE First Unitarian Church of 
"[ atemonss Tenn., is free of debt. On 

October 8, of this year, the last check 
for $650 was made out to the American 
Unitarian Association and mailed. Not 
only was the $6,500 debt thus wiped out 
and the small Memphis congregation en- 
abled to stand before the people of the 
city as one that pays its bills, and before 
the many churches of the Fellowship as 
a church that took its building loan as 
a serious obligation, but the debt was 
extinguished a full three years ahead of 
schedule. Most of the credit for this 
truly splendid achievement lies at the 
door of Rey. J. Lunsford Robinson, min- 
ister emeritus of the Memphis church. 

The Memphis congregation began hold- 
ing meetings as long ago as 1894. It began 
to show signs of progress after 1916. 
Services were held for some years in a 
downtown theater, and then in 1928 the 
present building was erected on a_ lot 
donated to the congregation by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. The situation 
is most advantageous, opposite the large 
Central High School, on two car lines, 
and about two miles to the business sec- 
tion. The structure was intended to serve 
for a church building, community house, 
and parish house combined, until such 
time as a separate church edifice could 
be placed on the corner beside it. A gift 
of $5,000 plus $8,000 raised in Memphis 
made possible the beginning of work. The 
property was then mortgaged for $6,500. 
This mortgage was later taken over by 
the American Unitarian Association Build- 
ing Fund with the stipulation that the 
congregation pay $650 a year for ten years 
beginning with 1925. 

It was after the first payment had been 
made in 1925 that Mr. Robinson began 
to show the world that a retired minister 
need not be an inactive minister. He had 
form letters printed and sent to Unita- 
rians throughout the country asking them 
to give little or much, and the result has 
been this surprising raising of the total 
sum needed, three years ahead of time. 
Sums given ranged from $100 a year down 
to one dollar. As the depression deepened 
after 1929 Mr. Robinson was often dis- 
couraged but he kept at it, and the 
friends did not fail him. 

This quiet, cheerful, humble Unitarian 
minister, is a son of the Old South, born 
seventy-two years ago in Mississippi. He 
attended Cumberland University at 
Lebanon, Tenn., where he collected the 
unbelievable number of five academic de- 
grees, B.A., M.A., LL.B., B.D., and Ph.D. 
Ordained to the ministry of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian body, Dr. Robinson took 
charge at Henderson, Ky., where he built 
a church for his denomination. At the 
end of ten years he had thought his way 
into Unitarianism and was admitted to 
fellowship, a step fraught with a certain 
amount of sacrifice in those days when 
feeling in the South was sometimes very 
antagonistic toward Unitarianism. His 
Unitarian charges were then as follows: 


3rooklyn, Conn., Richmond, Va., where he 
raised the building debt, Barnevelt, N.Y., 
and then to the missions in North Carolina 
near Swansboro. In the last-named place 
his health broke and he moved _ to 
Memphis where he has been of incalcu- 
lable help to people and minister in other 
ways than helping in the raising of the 


church debt. 

On Sunday morning, October 30, the 
paper of indebtedness was burned as a 
part of the service of celebration. Dr. 


Robinson, who has been ill for some weeks, 
could not be present in church, but later 
a committee waited on him at home, pre- 
senting him with two mounted and 
framed letters of appreciation, the one 
from the officers of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and the other from the 
minister and board of trustees of the 
Memphis church. 


“Paralyzed Liberalism” 
Westwood says Unitarians 
nothing to offer; maybe it is just 

before the dawn 


Dr. have 


Rain failed to dampen the enthusiasm, 
of the New England Associate Alliance 
women at the meeting in Duxbury, Mass., 
on October 20. Glorious autumn color 
glowed through the mist and a_ heart- 
warming welcome awaited the women in 
the old meetinghouse. The _ roll-call 
showed 880 delegates present, the Canton 
Branch leading, with 18 to its credit. The 
minister, Rev. Dudley R. Child opened the 
meeting with a prayer; after a greeting 
from the president of the hostess branch, 
Miss Mary N. Gifford, Mrs. Paul C. Peter- 
son gave a short historical sketch of the 
First Parishdaughter of the Plymouth 
Church. Mrs. Peterson clothed the dry 
facts with interest and color and made 
the past a part of the living present. One 
could almost see the original little log 
church of 1632 and one of its ministers, 
Rey. John Allyn, sitting under his apple 
trees tutoring boys for Harvard. 

Rey. Dorothy Dyar, dean of Tucker- 
man School told us of the work of the 
school in training teachers and. assistants 
to relieve the heavy burdens of our pres- 
ent-day ministers. She spoke of the dif- 
ferent types of women who come to the 
school,—college graduates, middle-aged, 
girls with only a high school background, 
and urged that Unitarians come and see 
what they are doing on Beacon Hill. A 
collection of $109.25 was taken for the 
school. 

Dr. Charles E. Park of the First 
OGhurch, Boston, followed with an ad- 
dress on “Three Colonial Women”. Mis- 
tresses Margaret Winthrop, Ann Hutchin- 
son and Ann Bradstreet were chosen, first, 
because they were good women (“What 
an antiseptic a good man is!’”’), second 
because of the light which they may throw 
on Puritanism—now much maligned. Dr. 
Park regards Puritanism as the back- 
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bone of our modern life and says that “a | 
man who hates Puritanism is to be looked 
at askance” and that “only as we follow | 
and depend on the solid virtues of the }| 
Colonial women can we hope to succeed’. 
Margaret Winthrop, the Governer’s wife | 
was the typical Puritan wife and mother. || 
She kept her place in the home, where, | 
in those days, it was expected to be. She } 
never took part in any of the outside. 
quarrels, thus making home a peaceful | 
haven for her tired, harrassed husband. |} 
She was beloved by all—even by her step- | 
children, the supreme test. With her, |} 
duty and happiness did not diverge, but 
she found her happiness in doing what 
she must. 

In Ann Hutchinson we see Puritanism | 


at its severest. Also a devoted mother, J 


neighborly, and capable and executive in ] 
all practical affairs, she was much pre- J} 


occupied with theological matters, hold- jf} 


ing weekly meetings in her house for the 
discussion of the sermon of the previous | 
Sunday. True to the Calvinistic idea of | 


the sovereignty of God and that she J} 


could save whom she chose, she warned ]} 
people against the preaching of ministers 
other than John Cotton who was hbegin- 
ning to say that if a man lived a good 
life he would be saved. 

Ann Bradstreet, mother of eight chil- 
dren, was the first poet of our American 
life. The thick volume of verse which she 
wrote was her effort to find beauty and 
that expression of affection generally so | 
repugnant to Puritans. 

In the afternoon Dr. Horace Westwood 
spoke on “Paralyzed Liberalism and a 
Needy World’. History is the study of the 
present in the light of the past. What 
will be the verdict of the historian one 
hundred years hence on our liberal house 
of faith? Here we are, in probably the 
most crucial moment of history. This de- 
pression is infinitely more important than 
the Great War. Contemporary opinion 
says of us that we are not important, 
that our work is done. The Unitarian and |] 
Universalist movements played a great jf 
part in restoring the love of God and i | 
removing the terror of hell, but now we 
have nothing to offer but the naked bones | 
of our academic freedom and are ab- H | 
solutely paralyzed in the face of modern | 
needs. The future historian may say that |f} 
liberalism began to be self-conscious and | 


there grew a spiritual awakening. This |} 


may be the twilight heralding the dawn 
of a new day for the liberal movement. | 
There are signs that out of the great | 
fermentation in liberalism is coming the 
naturalism of religion. Man is religious, 
he does not become religious. Another 
sign is that we are returning to piety— 
learning to be still, asking, “What must 
I do to be saved?’ Lastly, we are dis- 
covering that we have a gospel. The re- 
cent gathering of ministers at Senexet 
for meditation, has resulted in the organ- 
ization of a Liberal Preaching Order, 
pledged to hold preaching missions. This 
looks to a new period in the spiritual 
life of the future, bringing eternal life 
nearer the lives of men. 


Fair Huntineron FENN. 
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New Communion Service 


Leroy E. Snyder of Rochester, N.Y., its 
author; musical portions by 
Theodore Fitch 


A new communion service written for 
use in the liberal churches, by Leroy HB. 
Snyder, a layman in the First Unitarian 
Church, Rochester, N.Y., and containing 
musical portions composed especially for 
that purpose by Theodore Fitch, the 
church choir-master, had its first cele- 
bration at a service of the Young People’s 
Union of the Rochester church October 
23. This occasion was preliminary to the 
public presentation which took place a 
week later when Mr. Snyder conducted 
the regular Sunday service of worship 
and preached the sermon. 

This new form of service, which has 
been in preparation for several years, 
is an attempt to build, in forms unrelated 
to any existing rituals, a communion sery- 
ice wholly symbolic in its significance. 
It represents the recognition of the mys- 
tery of God by the liberal faith, which, 
in the words of the service “apprehends 
Him as the Life transcending all symbols 

- and formulas, beyond encompassment by 
our minds or any imagery soever”. 

Through its hymns and congregational 
responses, the service establishes the 

spirit of fellowship in worship, while the 
call to worship by the minister develops 
the attitude of the liberal church toward 
the universality and omnipresence of God. 

The litany, spoken and sung by min- 
| ister and choir, celebrates the omni- 
| presence of God and leads to a dialogue 
{in which the communion with the Spirit 

of All Life is discussed, and which cul- 
| minates in the declaration, ‘Dead are the 

ancient faiths—but out of death comes 
| life eternal.” 

The sacramental acceptance, by the wor- 
| shipers, of the Spirit of God through 
| faith, and the singing of the hymn, “Holy 
| God, We Praise Thy Name”, by the entire 
| congregation, conclude the service. 

This communion service, which has been 
} read in manuscript form in many liberal 
| churches in the process of its composition 
/is now available for use in its entirety. 


Dr. W. S. Nichols on Leave 


A leave of absence for ten months has 
) been granted to Dr. William 8. Nichols, 
for the past thirteen years pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt., 
_beginning November 1. Dr, Nichols was 
| prevailed upon by the church executive 
committee to abandon his intention of re- 
‘signing the pastorate. He will resume his 
‘duties next fall. The members of the 
parish are deeply gratified to learn of 
‘Dr. Nichols’ reconsideration which as- 
sures the continuation of able and ef- 
‘fectual leadership in church and commu- 
/nity service. 


WINNIPEG, MAnrIToBA.—To increase the 
‘attendance at its services, the Unitarian 
/ehurch is inviting local men of promi- 
‘nence to appear in the pulpit from time to 
time. On Sunday, September 18, Rev. 
‘Harry Atkinson, superintendent of the 
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Industrial Training School for Boys, at 
Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, spoke on 
“Boys in Trouble’, and Dr. D. C. Aiken- 
head, honorary secretary of the Winnipeg 
Health League, spoke September 25, on 
“Feeble-mindedness and the Public Wel- 
fare’’. 


Intolerance About Indifference 
Theme at Worcester Conference 


Dr. L. C. Cornish on emerging world 
liberalism; Rev. Gladys Townsend’s 
call to action 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Worcester Conference of Unitarian 
Churches was held with the First Church 
of Christ in Lancaster, Mass., October 
20, 1932. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Frank B. Crandall of 
Athol, Mass. John G. Faxon of Fitchburg, 
Mass., president, appointed Rey. Ivan A. 


Klein of Berlin, Mass., and Mrs. Ruth 
Pierce of Fitchburg as the credential 


committee. The first address was given 
by Rey. Gladys Townsend of Barre, Mass., 
on “A Comfortable Religion”. Let us as- 
sume, said Miss Townsend, that to be 
comfortable is to be in a mood that is 
unhurried, without stress or strain or a 
sense of urgency, so complacent, in fact, 
as to amount almost to indifference to all 
outside matters. In other words, being 
comfortable is almost synonymous with 
being satisfied. While few Unitarians may 
be quite satisfied with their religion, how 
many of us, we wonder, feel any urgency 
about converting others to our precious 
liberalism! Indifference is the result of 
emphasis upon individual freedom; it 
overlooks the fact that freedom involves 
a tremendous responsibility. “We are not 
free to do aS we please. We are free in 
order to prove that through freedom we 
can realize more fully than in any other 
vay the highest potentialities of human 
living. We are free to use our freedom 
for the greater glory of God. Without 
God, the speaker declared, her religion 
would lose all semblance of order and 
unity. “God”, she said, “is the best that 
I can apprehend in my own life and in the 
life of others.” Out of her thought of 
God grows the conviction that worship 
is the very center and core of religion. 
Miss Townsend continued: “It is my con- 
viction that a reasonable faith does not 
mean that one is intellectually cold or 
inactive. It is a fact that people are care- 
less about the deeper meanings of life 
and ultimate reality. Many take a com- 
pletely secular attitude toward life in- 
stead of seeing all life sacred. Liberal- 
ism at its best is like a mighty river 
generating light and heat to myriads of 
souls. Some make it seem like a swamp,— 
an expanse of land, broad and vague and 
flat. Religious liberalism has conviction 
and driving force. Let us muster high 
faith in the possibilities of man to rise to 
the level of the divine, and then go out 
to meet the present disorder and confusion 
and build a better and a more righteous 
world.” 

In the discussion, Rey. 
Stoneham of Winchendon, 


Hlbridge IF. 
Mass., Rev. 
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Roy B. Winterstecen of 
and Dr. Maxwell 
Mass., participated. 

Mrs. Minna ©. Budlong, hostess of the 
Whitney Homestead in Stow. Mass., told 
of of the homestead during 


Uxbridge, Mass., 
Savage of Worcester, 


the 
its first Season, and invited the members 
of.the conference to visit it next summer. 
The report of the credential committee 
showed an attendance of about 200 dele- 
gates, ministers and visitors, representing 
twenty-two parishes, a goodly gathering 
in view of the unfavorable weather. 

Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, made an 
address on a united world liberalism, and 
told of the group of liberals in Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, England, Holland, 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, the Philippines and Brazil. From all 
these groups of liberals ‘‘there is emereg- 


success 


ing the Holy Catholic Church of the 
aspiring mind and the understanding 
heart”. Dr. Howard A. Pease of Fitch- 


burg had for his subject, “In Defense of 
Intolerance’. “We believe in freedom but 
there are exceptions’, said Dr. Pease. 
“The one remedy for darkness is light, 
for error, truth. Truth is intolerant. One 
explanation for the success of Christianity 
is its intolerance. The intolerance of 
Christianity brought about its persecution. 
If Jesus was tolerant, he was also in- 
tolerant. So was Paul. Did he not say, 
‘Tf any man preach a different gospel, a 
curse be upon him.’ I commend to you 
the intolerance of Jesus and Paul. Pres- 
ent-day tolerance means moral obtuseness. 
The moral and social spirit of our time 
lacks righteous intolerance. Woe to them 
that put evil for good. Dirt is dirt. We 
should all enlist in a new crusade against 
falsehood, dishonesty, and uncleanness.” 

Rey. George A. Mark of Leominster in 
an estimate of the conference said it 
brought spiritual refreshment. Intoler- 
ance with spiritual indifference marked 
both the opening and closing address of 
the day. 

JAMES C, DUNCAN. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The following class officers have been 
elected. Seniors: President, Franklin J. 
Phillips, Wilmot, N.H.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dana Thompson, Presque Isle, Me. 
Juniors: Chairman, Amos &. Johnson, 
Potter Place, N.H. Sophomores: Chair- 
man, Richard A. Powers, Potter Place, 
N.H. Freshmen: Chairman, Ralston B. 
Darley, Lexington, Mass. 

Proctor lost a football game 12 to 7, 
to Brewster Academy at Wolfeboro, N.H., 
October 22. 

Headmaster Wetherell attended the fall 


meeting of the Private Schools of New 
Hampshire Association at Colby School, 


New London, N.H., October 25. 

At the chapel assembly October 
the 250th anniversary of the arrival of 
William Penn in America was observed. 


99 


my 


Hincuam, Mass.—aA series of eight bi- 
weekly lectures on “Problems of Religion 
—an Historical Approach”, will be given 
by Rey. J. Harry Hooper of the First 
Parish, beginning Sunday, November 20. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


He whose face 
gives no light 
will never become 
a star. 
BLAKE. 


Minnesotan Unitarians 


They meet at Virginia, vote appropriations, 
discuss the Free Church and humanism 
In an active two-day session in Virginia, 

Minn., the Minnesota Unitarian Confer- 

ence assembled Oetober 12 and 13 for its 

forty-fifth annual meeting. 
Appropriations were voted for the ex- 


tension work of the liberal religion in 
Hanska, Underwood, and Virginia, and 
for the work of the Hanska Young 


People’s Summer Institute. Reports showed 
that the churches are maintaining their 
activity without curtailment. Resolutions 
of condolence were adopted, with regard 
to the deaths of Dr. Amandus H. Norman, 
former pastor of the Nora Free Christian 
Church, Hanska, and B. O. Johnson, a 
former president of the conference. 

Rey. Milma S. Lappala, pastor of the 
Free Christian Church, Virginia, was 
elected president for the coming year; 
vice-president, Mrs. T. F. Rolfson, Under- 
wood; secretary, Rev. Henry J. Adlard, 
Duluth; treasurer, Miss Jessie Ware, St. 
Paul. 

An address, “The Ultimate Dream of 
Man”, by Rev. Laurance R. Plank of the 
First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Neb., was 
the feature of the first evening session. 
Mr. Plank said, in part: “The early find- 
ings of psychoanalysis were negative and 
purely reductive in character. Even so, 
they uncovered springs which had been 
hidden by psychological debris. A large 
part of our present social disaster arises 
from the fact that we are trying to save 
the race by technological methods. The 
rational and intellectual life has been 
divorced from the emotional and psycho- 
logical life.” 

On the following day the joint minis- 
ters’ and laymen’s luncheon group heard 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, pastor of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, speak on the topic 
“Youth Cannot Wait’. He stressed the 
importance of making possible a normal 
life for the young people of today. Before 
the Alliance group, at the same time, Mrs. 
Robins Gilman, a civic worker of Minne- 
apolis, spoke on “Sex Education for 
Parents and Parent Advisers”. 

The afternoon meeting on the second 
day was devoted to an outline of the work 
being done toward the realization of the 
Free Chureh of America. Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
spoke for “A United Liberalism’’. 

The newly elected president, Mrs. 
Lappala, who is the first woman ever 
named to head the conference, presided 
at the family supper, at which she in- 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


NOVEMBER 13 


SE NEEEN suggested sermon top- 
ics and other helpful materials are 
contained in a bulletin on “The Five 
Points of Laymen’s Sunday” issued by 
League headquarters and sent to chap- 
ter officers. Send for a copy if you are 
interested and have not received one. 
The date is November 13. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


troduced as speakers, Dr. Patterson; Rev. 
Georg M. Walen, Hanska, Minn.; A. B. 
Clarfield, Duluth; and Mrs. J. R. Downey, 
St. Paul. 

Due to the inability of Rey. John H. 
Dietrich of the First Unitarian Society, 
Minneapolis, to appear at the final public 
meeting, an impromptu symposium on the 
subject, “What Humanism Means to Me”, 
was arranged. Four ministers took part, 
and their varying attitudes toward hu- 
manism proved interesting to the large 
gathering which attended thig session. 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot declared that he 
regarded the split between humanism and 
theism as an artificial one, and that he 
thought naturalism the real antithesis of 
humanism. Dr. Patterson affirmed that 
all liberalism in religion was essentially 
humanistic in action, and that too much 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. | 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. }) 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. | 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal, ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


A Liberal School where Boys are trained 
to live cleanly and to think clearly. 
Thorough preparation for College. Proctor 
accredited by Dartmouth and other Ool- 


leges. Practical Arts Course. Junior 
School. Winter Sports. Enrollments ac- 
cepted now. Moderate rates. Oatalogue 


upon request to Carl B. Wetherell, Head- 
master, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman sca aeae 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. | 


speculation tends to lose us in a wilder-| ! 
ness of theory. Rey. John Flint, pastor'fl 
of the Free Christian Church, Underwood, 
proclaimed himself an uncompromising 
theist. Rev. Henry J. Adlard defined him-\ff 
self as a humanist “of the cosmic type”., 


and pleaded for the removal of humanism)fl! 
from the realm of the abstract, and its! 
concrete application to social and eco-| 
nomic problems of present-day life, as well 
as to the xsthetic problems. 
eee {| i 

ToLeDO, OuHto—Preachers at the Pirst ff 
Unitarian Church during recent weeks } 
have included Rev. Dilworth Lupton off 
the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, i) 
Ohio; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of } 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, | 
Jll.; and Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, pastor offf 
the First Unitarian Church, Chicago. 
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Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 


30ston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Charles E. Park of the First Church in 
3oston, Tuesday—Friday, 12:15 p.m., Sta- 
tion WNAC, 1230 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 P.M., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.M., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., 
tional Church, Dr. 
Sunday, 11 a.m., 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1830 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR, 13870 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


First Congrega- 
EK. Stanton Hodgin, 
Station WNBH, 1810 


Parish Notes 


Preasopy, Mass.—Bxtensive repairs to 
both the church building and parish house 
of the First Church, have been recently 
completed. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—The eightieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church was observed at 
special services October 2. 


OKLAHOMA Ciry, OxLsa.—Norman 
Thomas, candidate of the Socialist Party 
for President of the United States, spoke 
in the parish house court of the First 
Unitarian Church on Sunday, October 16. 


LovuIsvitte, Ky.—The Humanist pag- 
eant, “The Torchbearers”, written espe- 
cially for Unitarian church schools by 
Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, was presented as part of 
the rally day service, October 2, at the 
Clifton Unitarian Church. 


Riwcewoop, N.J.—While Rey. Milton EH. 
Muder was away from his parish during 
the past summer, he was able to keep in 
touch with his congregation through the 
medium of a weekly letter published by 
the local newspapers. 


Santa BARBARA, CaAtir.—During the 
past summer, in response to an invita- 
tion issued by Mrs. Hdward Cunningham, 
president of the Women’s Alliance of the 
First Unitarian Church, women represent- 
ing most of the churches of this city es- 
tablished a community workroom for the 
relief of the needy. Under Mrs. Cunning- 
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ham’s direction part-time employment was 
given to many women in need of income, 
and a large group of volunteer workers 
was organized to make garments for free 
distribution, 


Calendar 


November 4. 
Annual dinner, New York League of 
Unitarian Women. Speakers: Rev. Edward 
D. Johnson, Orange, N.J.; Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough, Drew University; Rev. 
Norman D. Fletcher, Montclair, N.J. 
Hotel McAlpin, New York 


City, 7 P.M. 
November 9. 

Opening meeting of Unitarian Club of 
Boston. Speakers: Clarence lL. Pickett, 
executive secretary of Friends’ Service 
Committee; Prof. Harlow Shapley, head 
of department of astronomy, Harvard 
University. 

Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass., 6:15 P.m. 


November 13-20. 

Laymen’s League Unitarian-Universal- 
ist preaching mission. First Liberal 
Church, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


November 14 

World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. Representa- 
tives of France and Germany on the sub- 
ject, “My Country and World Understand- 
ing’. John Hancock Hall, 90 St. James 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


A New Social Duty Has Been Born 


(Continued from page 627) 


be compelled to arrange to spread his 
activities over the twelve months of a 
year, and over a stretch of years, instead 
of crowding production and sales as vio- 
lently as possible, for quick profits, and 
then closing his factory, or heavily cutting 
his force, at a week’s notice, in order to 
Save expense. 

The next step ahead will not be so 
readily accepted as right. Probably nine- 
tenths of the people will agree that reg- 
ularity of employment is a social right, 
and that our problem is the intellectual 
one of working it out. The percentage 
who will agree that size in business has 
outrun the power of man to control it 
properly, and that we need to fight size 
as such, will be far less; so a long task 
in persuasion lies ahead for those of us 
who feel that we must either put a curb 
on mere size or else see the whole of our 
industrial civilization go over to the State. 
If one dislikes the idea of any more than 
the minimum of socialism, of central 
political control, then he must, if he is 
constructive, hope to prevent it by en- 
deavoring to limit very large units to a 
few types, like communication and trans- 
portation. 

The most far-reaching and bold sug- 
gestion along this line has come from 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, who favors taxing 
size as such, Great size, he believes, has 
so many social drawbacks that it is sound 
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thinking to make it bear a specially large 
share of the tax burden. It asserts usually 
that its size makes for efficiency. Very 
well, his answer would run, if it is effi- 
cient it can pay the tax. Henry Ford no 
doubt could pay it. If in fact it is not 
especially efficient, then the extra tax on 
gross sales would kill it, to the general 
social benefit. 

It is my dislike to size and centraliza- 
tion that would keep me from voting 
Socialist unless in very unusual circum- 
Stances.. My approach to the complex 
problems of the moment is that of ad- 
vanced liberalism, which appreciates both 
the need of more social control in some 
directions and the need of avoiding it 
wherever a freer solution can be found. 

The foregoing article has been adapted from 


the address of Mr. Hapgood before the Hastern 
Convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
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FOR WOMEN 
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REV. MILES HANSON 
of Roxbury 
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Senexet Pines 


Near Putnam, Conn. 


Apply to Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, 
The Charlesgate, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 


Unitarian Service 


Tourist: “I’ve come here for the winter.” 
Californian: “You’ve come to the wrong 
place. There’s no winter -here.” 


Old Lady: ‘“Here’s a dollar for you, 
my good man.” Tramp: “Lord bless you, 
lady; if ever there was a fallen angel, 
it’s you.”—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 


Vicar: “I was grieved to hear your 
husband has gone, at last.” Mrs. Blank: 
“Yes, ’e ’as, sir, and I only hope ’e’s gone 
where I know ’e ain’t.”—Jiverpool Post. 


Social Worker: “I’m sorry Mrs. Brown, 
but I have to tell you that your husband 
will never be able to work again.” Mrs. 
3rown: “T’ll go and tell ’im, It'll cheer 
him up.” 


After the service, the visitor took his 
friend the minister aside. “You said you 
had a mixed choir. Why, they’re all men.” 
The clergyman laughed. “Yes, that’s right 
enough. But they’re still mixed. Some 
can sing and the others cannot.” 

—Young Men. 


_ A man consulted a real estate agent 

for a write-up of the property he wanted 
to sell. When the agent submitted his 
description of the property, the owner 
exclaimed: “Read that again!” After the 
second reading, the owner said: “TI don’t 
think T’ll sell! I’ve been looking for that 
kind of place all my life, but until you 
read that description I didn’t know I 
had it.” 


Two Chinese coolies were shouting at 


each other, their noses but two inches 
apart, Says The Churchman. They were 
surrounded by a great crowd of specta- 
tors. “What is the matter?” asked an 
American bystander of a Chinaman. 


“There's a fight on’, answered the China- 
man. “But I’ve been standing here for 
five minutes’, continued the American, 
“and nobody has hit anybody yet.” “You 
don’t understand. In a Chinese fight the 
man who strikes first shows that he has 
run out of ideas.” 


A knowing parish chairman, Wm. Roger 
Greeley, in his charming book, “An 
Architect Muses”, catalogues the require- 
ments for a “country [why “country” ?] 
minister”: A devout and pious man. A 
preacher of excellent ability. A student 
of theology and history. A guide, philos- 
opher, and friend. A comforter in time of 
trouble. A money-raiser of the first ability. 
A good organizer. A sport, popular with 
young people. A married man. In short, 
Savonarola, Daniel Webster, Marcus 
Aurelius, Florence Nightingale, Pierpont 
Morgan, William Jennings Bryan, Buffalo 
Bill, and Benedict, all under one hat! 


In The Inquirer it is written: One of 
our ministers whose name is a household 
word among Unitarians told me of a 
much-needed rebuke administered to a 
church member recently. A woman spoke 
to the minister after service, thanking 
him for his sermon. “I found it so helpful’, 
she said. Said the minister: “I hope it 
will not prove as helpful as the last ser- 
mon you heard me preach.” “Why! What 
do you mean?” asked the woman. “Well”, 


said the minister, “that sermon lasted 
you three months!” Our experience 


teaches us that she will wait three months 
more; or never come again. 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U.A 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position by experienced attend- 
ant nurse, with invalid lady, for eight hours 
daily. No heavy lifting, nor mental cases. 
Boston references. Miss L. M. Hunter, 76 Main 
Street, Reading, Mass. 


VOTE DRY 


For President and Vice-President 
UPSHAW and REGAN 
For Governor of Massachusetts 


a ee 
WILLIAM R. FERRY of Newton - Prohibition | X 


Write or print the name of this candidate in the blank 
space provided on the ballot as above. Be sure to mark 
a cross. O. A. McKinney, 9 Shafter St., Boston 


A Clarion Cali 
to Shoalers 


Loyal and active support of the Shoals’ 
spirit is absolutely essential. Begin sav- 
ing now to go to Star Island next 
summer. Encourage bequests, solicit 
contributions, get new Shoalers. Prac- 


tical Idealism is the mainspring of 
Shoals’ Spirit. Oh, yes, be sure to 
attend the annual reunion, December 
3, at the Twentieth Century Club, 
Boston. Details at 25 Beacon Street. 


CARL B. WETHERELL. 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School | 


at 9:45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. 1 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9:30 a.m. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Dr. Perkins. 12:15 p.m. Holy Communion. 
Week-day services, 12:15 p.m. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson ; Tuesday—Iriday, Rev. 


Charles E. Park, D.D., First Church in Boston. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian ) 


Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Dil-— 
worth Lupton and Rev. Tracy py SE min- { 
AM., | 


isters. 9:30 A.M., Church School; 


Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Pek 
Sunday at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Southeast corner 80th Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Welcome to 
friends and strangers. Sunday Service, 11 A.M. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


John Carroll 
Ray- 


Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, | 


specially adapted to the welfare of nervous | 


and convalescent individuals whose -improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to 
customary institutional features. Provided 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal associa- 
tions which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


KINGSTON WANTS— 


The Kingston Unitarian Church needs about 
40 Amore Dei Hymn Books and as many 


service books published by the A. U.A. in 
1887 in good condition and will pay a fair price 
for them. Address, Rev. L. G. Adamson, 
Kingston, Mass. 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Pxecutive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 
1932 


Providence, Rhode Island 


First Unitarian Church 
Corner Benefit and Benevolent Streets 


FALL MEETING OF 
THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Program shaped to contribute to needs of 
Universalist and Unitarian churches in 
Channing Conference area and Southern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


Please save the date. 


Programs distributed later. 


Reverend Everett M. Baker, 
Chairman Program Committee. 


| 
i 


